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BOUGAINVILLE and the 
NORTHERN SOLOMONS 



Bougainville, largest of the Solomon Islands 
chain, is approximately 125 miles long and has an 
average width of 30 miles. A League of Nations man- 
date administered by Australia, Bougainville was 
captured by Japanese forces in their drive towards 
New Guinea early in World War II. By 1943, 
Bougainville and the other islands of the Northern 
Solomons had gained strategic importance. 
Bougainville had adequate facilities for basing fleet 
units and aircraft. Its capture would contain 
Japanese forces at Rabaul and help neutralize the 
major enemy base at Truk. 

Japanese planners were under no illusions about 
Allied intentions. When elements of the I Marine 
Amphibious Corps began landings on Cape 
Torokina on 1 November 1943, the Japanese gar- 
rison was swift to react. Assault forces of the 3rd 
Marine Division fought off a major counterattack 
on the night of the landing. This attack, and a 
subsequent battle on 7-8 November, was decisively 
beaten. Despite these victories, Marine units faced 
stiff Japanese resistance and physical difficulties in 
November and December 1943. In January, the 3rd 
Marine Division was relieved by Army units of the 
XIV Corps in order to prepare for the invasion of 
Guam. By that time, the Japanese had expended 
in excess of 10,000 lives to defend the Northern 
Solomons. U.S. losses were less than 1,000 killed and 
2,800 wounded. 

Bougainville and the Northern Solomons is an 
operational monograph prepared by the Historical 
Section, Headquarters United States Marine Corps. 
In addition to the 3rd Marine Division's battle for 
Bougainville, it also covers operations of New 
Zealand's 8th Brigade Group in the Treasury Islands, 
the 1st Marine Parachute Regiment on Choiseul, the 
30th New Zealand Battalion in the Green Islands 
and the Marine Raider Battalions on Emirau. 
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BOUGAINVILLE BEACH, D-DAY, as seen from the bow of an assault landing 
craft. Drifting smoke rises from the naval gunfire preparation which has Just 
disturbed the calm of a tranquil tropical morning on Empress Augusta Bay 
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THE COVER OF THIS NARRATIVE shows men of the Third Marines hotly engaged on 
Blue Beach shortly after their landing. 




BOUGAINVILLE AND THE 

NORTHERN SOLOMONS 



Foreword 



BOUGAINVILLE AND THE NORTHERN SOLOMONS is a 
narrative not only of Marines against the Japanese, but of Marines 
against the jungle. In all the past history of the Corps, whether it be 
Nicaragua, Haiti, or Guadalcanal, it is improbable that Marine units 
ever faced and defeated such an implacable combination of terrain and 
hostile opposition. 

In this struggle, as always, superior training, discipline, determination 
and unquestioning will to win on the part of individual Marines were 
the crucial factors. Indeed, those same factors may be said to constitute 
common denominators of victory under any circumstances, whether 
jungle or atoll, on the ground or in the air. 



C. B. CATES, 

GENERAL, U. S. MARINE CORPS, 
COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE CORPS. 
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Preface 



BOUGAINVILLE AND THE NORTHERN SOLOMONS CAMPAIGN is the fourth in a series 
of operational monographs being prepared by the Historical Section, Division of Public Informa- 
tion, Headquarters, United States Marine Corps, concerning Marine Corps operations in World 
War II. As a sufficient number of these narratives are brought to completion, they will be edited 
into a single operational history of the Marine Corps in the past war. 

Throughout the campaign for the Northern Solomons, the Marine Corps took part in every 
action, either through the presence of Marine units or by exercise of landing force command. How- 
ever, many of the troops involved at one time or another came from the U. S. Army or from the Im- 
perial Forces of New Zealand. Because of this thread of continuity, it seems appropriate that the 
entire campaign, diverse and long as it was, be treated as an entity. However, it is more correct 
that the Army should recount the story of the repulse of the major Japanese counteroffensive on 
Bougainville in the spring of 1944. The U. S. Army exercised command and furnished the XIV 
Corps which fought so gallandy and bore the brunt of the action in the decisive defeat of the 
Japanese forces seeking to eliminate the beachhead established by the I Marine Amphibious Corps. 
Attached to the XIV Corps, was the 3d Defense Battalion, FMF and Marine Air Groups 14 and 24. 
Thus, operations and events which took place on Bougainville after relief of the I Marine Amphibi- 
ous Corps by the XIV Corps, U. S. Army, have been mentioned in summary alone. In the Green 
Islands narrative, conversely, although command did not vest in a Marine Corps Headquarters, a 
substantial portion of the participating units (four aviation Squadrons) were Marine, and it is nec- 
essary that the entire story — not a long one — be related in order that the reader may gain the rounded 
picture which will enable him to follow the Marine air operations. 

One of the Northern Solomons engagements, the so-called Choiseul Diversion, has been 
treated in more detail, for exemplary purposes, than the much larger actions on Bougainville. The 
reasons for this differentiation lie in the smaller scale of the individual units — often squads, or 
patrols of platoon size — as well as in a desire that Marine officers be able to study, in full detail, 
the performance of a relatively small unit in an independent mission of importance. 
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For the purpose of this study, the Northern Solomons is defined as that area lying north of a 
line drawn from the southeastern tip of Choiscul westward past the northern tip of Vella Lavella. 
Although in the Bismarck Archipelago, Emirau Island is included herein because operations con- 
ducted there were directed, essentially as part of The Northern Solomons Campaign, by the South 
Pacific command. 

Acknowledgment must be made for the generous assistance furnished by Dr. John Miller, of 
the Pacific Section, Historical Division, Special Staff, United States Army; Mr. J. J. Bagnall of 
the Collection and Dissemination Division, Central Intelligence Agency; and of course to the 
staff, Office of Naval Records and Library. Lieutenant Colonel R. D. Heinl, Jr., Olficer-in-Chargc 
of the Historical Section, Division of Public Information, participated extensively in the editing, car- 
tographic planning, and final production of this work. Finally, acknowledgment is made to those 
officers and men who furnished additional information of historical value by submitting to inter- 
view and having their opinions and assertions duly recorded. 

All statements contained herein have been documented and cited for the reader’s convenience. 
They are as accurate as the sources from which they were drawn. In the first four chapters no effort 
is made to explain or excuse successes or failures. In the fifth and concluding chapter, however, 
surmise appears in the evaluation of the campaign and analysis of lessons learned. The first draft 
of this monograph was submitted to a number of the key officers and men who participated in various 
Northern Solomons operations, and the resultant work evolves from their criticisms and comments 
regarding the initial effort. 

Maps and sketches in this monograph were prepared by the Reproduction Department, Marine 
Corps Schools, Quantico, Virginia. All photographs, unless otherwise indicated, are official Marine 
Corps, Navy, or Army. 

It is hoped that all persons with first hand experience will aid in further improvement of this 
study by submitting written comments or, when feasible, visiting the Historical Section, Division of 
Public Informaton, Headquarters Marine Corps, to make oral comments and be interviewed. 




BRIGADIER GENERAL, U. S. MARINE CORPS, 

DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF PUBLIC INFORMATION. 
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CHAPTER 



Plans and Preparations 



STRATEGIC SITUATION 

IN THE PACIFIC prior to 1944, the attention of 
U. S. strategic planners was, to a great extent, 
directed toward the reduction of Truk and estab- 
lishment of our forces in the Carolines and Mari- 
anas. In common with enemy positions in the 
Marshalls and Gilberts, Rabaul, in eastern New 
Britain, constituted a principal outguard of 
Truk. Until Rabaul, in turn, could be brought 
under our control or suitably neutralized, Truk 
.and the Carolines could not be approached from 
the south. 

Rabaul, however, not only furnished security 
for the Northern Solomons and Carolines, but 
also provided a base for possible Japanese offen- 
sive operations against New Guinea, Australia, 
and New Zealand. As the immediate key to the 
Japanese defense of the area, Rabaul constituted 
the major obstacle to Allied advance up the 
Solomons chain, and therefore became the pri- 
mary objective. 

Thus the very name — Rabaul — haunted the 
thinking of Allied leaders in the South and South- 
west Pacific. It was the main remaining threat to 
the American-Australian life-line. No operation 
in the Solomons or New Guinea, no matter how 
successful could be considered complete as long 
as Rabaul remained strong, since it was always 
possible for resurgent Japanese troops to move 
from Rabaul and attempt the reconquest even of 
Guadalcanal or eastern New Guinea. 

Neutralization of Rabaul, in consequence, was 
an indispensible condition of the South Pacific 
planning of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It was 



essential that the place either be seized or con- 
tained before projected operations in the Philip- 
pines or the South Pacific could be undertaken. 
Thus the Northern Solomons campaign, which 
consisted of one large operation (Bougainville) 
and numerous smaller ones, 1 became in effect the 
campaign to contain and neutralize Rabaul. 

To bring about this objective, the Allied high 
command, as early as July, 1942, decreed that 
the Rabaul area be brought under air attack, to 
destroy its base facilities and cut its supply lines. 
Such an effort necessitated seizure, establishment 
and protection of airfields and intermediate air- 
strips where bombers could be based and from 
which covering fighters could be flown. 

Having decided to bond) Rabaul to ineffective- 
ness the Joint Chiefs of Staff further elected to 
choose sites for establishmnet of the proposed 
airdromes. Both for the immediate purpose of 
providing fighter-cover for the bombers, as well 
as by reason of its broader importance to the 
strategy of Northern Solomons, it was obvious 
from the beginning that a location on Bougain- 
ville would be more effective than any other area 
under consideration. 

Rabaul had been first specified as an objective 
of Allied effort by a Joint Chiefs of Staff directive 
of 2 July 1942. This directive assigned three tasks 
to South and Southwest Pacific forces; Task One, 
seizure of the Santa Cruz Islands, Tulagi, and 
“adjacent positions”; Task Two, seizure of the 
remainder of the Solomons, Lae, Salamaua, and 

’ In addition to Bougainville, the Northern Solomons 
campaign embodied the following operations: Treasury 
Islands, C.hoiseul, Green and Emirau. 
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THE COASTWATCHERS became legendary figures in the South Pacific war, living for months in enemy-surrounded jungle, 
subsisting on what they could find, and operating on their nerve. Here is a typical group of Australian ‘•Cobbers’’ posed 
with their ever-faithful native scouts. 



the northeast coast of New Guinea; Task Three, 
seizure of Rabaul and “adjacent positions”. 
Although this directive was later modified, and 
the concept of seizure of Rabaul was changed to 
one of neutralization, it fixed the pattern for 
South and Southwest Pacific operations from 
August 1942 to the early part of 1944. 

Even before the war, Japanese Imperial Head- 
quarters had likewise recognized the significance 
of Rabaul and the necessity of establishing a 
southern outguard for that stronghold. Conse- 
quently, as part of their strategic scheme, Japan- 
ese war planners had incorporated into the design 
for the Greater East Asia War a concept for 
seizure of the Solomons and eastern New Guinea 



area before November, 1942.” In line with this 
project, almost immediately after 7 December, 
1941, Japanese troops occupied Rabaul (23 
January 1942). 

As dictated in the enemy plan, occupation of 
Boungainville was to follow immediately. 

By 21 January, 1942, the Japanese began to 
launch air attacks against the 25 Australian 
soldiers (commanded by Lieutenant J. H. 
Mackie), who were stationed in the vicinity of 
Buka Passage, just to the north of Bougainville 

s US Strategic Bombing Survey, Campaigns of the 
Pacific War (Washington, 1946), 3. Hereinafter cited as 
Campaigns. 
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Island/' By mid-March the Japanese had landed 
raiding parties at various points along the coasts 
of Bougainville, and finally, on 30 March, Aus- 
tralian coastwatchers, with sinking hearts, watch- 
ed gray Japanese warships come sliding out of the 
cold morning mists, bearing troops whose num- 
bers were to be augmented again and again, and 
who were destined, dead or alive, to remain in 
the Northern Solomons for the duration of the 
war. 1 

Moving out over Bougainville, the Japanese 
quickly swallowed vantage points on the island. 
Subsequently, the entire island was in their grasp, 
Meanwhile the Japanese propaganda machine 
made headway with its “Asia for the Asiatics 
doctrine,” and many natives of the island not 
only sympathized with the Japanese cause, but 
actively abetted it. 5 

By spring of 1943, Japanese troops occupied 
positions on an arc through the Aleutians, the 
Marshalls and Gilberts, the Solomons and New 
Guinea." 

As a result of the battle of Midway (4-6 June, 
1942), however, the enemy had lost four large 
aircraft carriers, 7 together with the flower of 
Japanese naval aviation’s strength in pilots and 
planes. Not only did this loss prevent an assault 
against Midway, but it also later denied to Japan 
much needed carrier air support in the great sea- 
battles soon to be fought in defense of the Solo- 
mons area. 8 

By February 1943, Buna and Gona in New 
Guinea, and Guadalcanal in the Solomons were 
again under Allied control. To the west of Guad- 
alcanal, the Russell Islands were occupied by the 
Allies on 21 February, 1943 and with complete 
Allied domination of New Georgia and the 
Ellice Islands toward the close of August, 1943, 

’Eric A. Feldt, The Coast-watchers (New York, 1946), 
58-60. 

4 Ibid,, 60-74. None of the sources consulted gives the 
identification of this body of men. The point of landing 
was apparently on the east coast of the island, somewhere 
between Numa Numa and Kieta. 

* Ibid., 58-70. 

“ F. T. Miller, History of World War II (Philadelphia 
and Toronto, 1945), 607. 

' Interrogations of Japanese Officials (2 vols., Washing- 
ton, 1946) T, 13. Hereinafter cited as Interrogations. Cf. 
Campaigns, 7. 

‘ Millier, op. cit., 609. 



the southward drive of the Japanese was com- 
pletely stalled. 0 Meanwhile, Allied forces moved 
steadily along the coast of New Guinea, by April 
pushing 75 miles northwest of Buna. 

Strategically, Allied plans called for establish- 
ment of air and naval bases to implement the 
northward advance. It was necessary to impede 
the heavy though sporadic Japanese air attacks 
on Allied bases and front lines, and to cut off the 
system of air supply that Japan had built up for 
the New Guinea and Solomons area."’ To attack 
in New Guinea without control of the air meant 
continued operation in face of the great Japanese 
base at Rabaul on the open flank of such a ven- 
ture. 11 With necessarily extended supply lines thus 
laid open to air or sea attack, it was essential 
that Rabaul be taken, reduced, neutralized, or 
contained. 12 

As early as May, 1942, General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, U. S. A., suggested that the Allies pro- 
ceed along the southern route of approach to- 
ward Japan via the northern shores of New 
Guinea and the Solomons. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff directive of 2 July, 1942, even then recog- 
nized that positions on Bougainville would be 
necessary in order to bring Rabaul under attack. 13 

On 28 February, 1943, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had accepted a plan of operations entitled 
“Elkton Plan,” formulated some six months be- 
fore by MacArthur. This concept envisaged seiz- 
ure of operating airdromes in New Georgia to 
provide land-based air support for subsequent 
operations against the Northern Solomons. The 
Joint Chiefs decided that : 

Airdromes in southeastern Bougainville arc required by 
South Pacific Force for operations against Rabaul or 
Kavicng and to support Naval Striking Force. Such bases 
exist in the Buin-Faisi area. Enemy airdromes in New 
Georgia arc interspersed between the Guadalcanal bases 
and the bases in the Buin-Faisi area. These must be cap- 
tured or neutralized prior to the assault on the southern 
Bougainville bases. With the enemy in possession of a 
line of supporting airdromes at Kavicng, Rabaul, Buka, 
and Buin-Faisi, it is improbable that amphibious forces 
can operate successfully in the New Georgia area prior 
to neutralization. Therefore, the operations against New 



“ Ibid., 617. 

10 Campaigns , 175, 184, 191. 

11 E. J. King, U . S, Navy at War: Official Ileports to the 
Secretary of the. Navy (Washington, 1946), 103. 

11 Campaigns, 176. 

'"Joint Chiefs of Staff, Elkton I, Plan of Operations in 
the Pacific, 1-3. Hereinafter cited as Elkton I 
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Georgia are visualized as following the operations to 
secure airdromes in the Vitiaz Strait area. 

The Joint Chiefs went on to declare that — 

this operation will be conducted by South Pacific Forces 
in accordance with plans developed by them. Strong air 
support of the operations by Southwest Pacific air forces 
from bases in New Guinea, may be anticipated. The time 
of initiation of the operations will be controlled by the 
Commander-in-Chief, Southwest Pacific Area. 

Thus, some eight months before the operation 
was undertaken, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had 
decided to attack the Bougainville area. 

By March 1943, therefore, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, in revising its orders of 2 July 1942, di- 
rected that all operations against Rabaul by both 
the South and Southwest Pacific forces would be 
conducted under the supervision of General Mac- 
Arthur. All operations of South Pacific forces in 



the Solomons were placed under the direct com- 
mand of the Commander, South Pacific, who 
would confer with MacArthur and follow his 
general directives. 

Admiral William F. Halsey, Jr., USN, Com- 
mander, South Pacific Area, had to decide, there- 
fore, how to make Rabaul useless to the Japa- 
nese. As a related task, he realized that he would 
have to neutralize the airfields at the northern 
and southern tips of Bougainville in order that 
heavy bombers could get through to attack Ra- 
baul. Finally, he hoped to cut the flow of supplies 
to Japanese troops located in bypassed areas of 
the Solomons. 

From the enemy point of view, continued occu- 
pation of the Northern Solomons by the Japa- 
nese assured them of being able to supply by- 
passed positions in the Southern Solomons and 



COMSOPAC 

ADMIRAL WILLIAM F. 
HALSEY, JR, USN 




DIAGRAM. TASK ORGANIZATION. SOUTH PACIFIC FORCE. NOVEMBER 1943 
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